THE AGE OF SUFFERING

of reasoning. And when he was with the boy his mind was seized with
an equal confusion, another agony. What should he do? Break it off
or dare all, leave suddenly or ... There was nothing to indicate with
certainty that Jean-Noel would refuse. But to find out required a cer-
tain courage all the same. " I love him too much to try," Basil thought.
And even if Jean-Noel consented, what would happen afterwards?
Would his anguish disappear on that account? "He does not love me;
he could never love me as I love him. Why should he? When one
suffers at the beginning of a love-affair, it means that one will suffer
throughout its course, whatever happens." And Basil knew that it was
not in his nature to separate love from suffering.

So what was he to do? Take Jean-Noel to the nearest railway-station,
buy him a ticket and say goodbye? No, that would be infamous, he
had no right to do that to the boy. He had better give him the money
to continue the journey alone, give him letters of introduction to his
friends, even lend him the car and the chauffeur, let him amuse himself
and be happy. But where was he to find the strength to do it?

Pern prayed for this strength in every oratory in the town, where
there were twenty churches and every stone was a relic; he asked it
of God, of the Virgin Mary, of St Francis and St Glare. At the even-
ing office he had gone and knelt among the old women in black head-
scarves in the ancient temple of Minerva; he had gone to the Duomo;
he had gone to the chapel of St Stephen that was like a tiny rose-red
barn; he had gone to seek peace in the presence of the body of St Clare,
that tiny skeleton on which the skin had grown hard in seven centuries,
that thin, dry, black corpse, crowned with gold, wrapped in a corona-
tion robe from which two tiny feet emerged like thin leaves of burnt
parchment.

They had gone, Jean-Noel and he, to the cloister of Santo Damiani
where the monks still decorated the place St Clare had occupied in the
refectory with a bunch of country flowers. They had seen, under the
window of the dormitory, the stone trough in which the Saint grew
lilies, violets and roses, while blind Francis in the terraced garden com-
posed his hymn to the sun.

In this village St Francis and St Clare were present everywhere in
their extraordinary love, two celestial betrothed consuming their passion
into the ashes of charity, two country lovers protecting themselves
against their own desires by founding two monastic orders. And Pern-
rose wondered whether it were not possible to conceive of some similar
quality of love between Jean-Noel and himself, a disincarnate love in
which the exaltations of Heaven might replace the satisfactions of the
body. He was prepared to locate Paradise, the Trinity, and all the
saints in the calendar in this young man's face, and take the bread his
fingers had touched for an eucharist* Pemrose was horrified by his own
thoughts. He felt their sacrilege. He began to imagine the house in
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